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Required Books 

Underhill, Practical Mysticism. 
Buckham, Mysticism and Modern Life. 
Jastrow, The Subconscious. 

That there is a new interest in the subject of mysticism may be seen in the large 
number of recent books devoted to it. These books are of widely differing char- 
acter and value. Nowhere in the field of the psychology of religion is trained 
discrimination more needed. 

Many influences contribute to the present popular interest in mysticism. The 
development of the natural sciences since the publication of Darwin's Origin of 
Species in 1859 has been so impressive and masterful that anything like a mystical 
interpretation of life has had small chance for consideration by minds controlled 
by modern thought. A reaction against intellectualistic views has set in, however, 
and has already given courage to the champions of the more instinctive and 
volitional phases of experience. This reaction has been greatly strengthened by 
the writings of William James and other empiricists who are freely critical of 
scientific and philosophical dogmatism, especially of the narrowly mechanistictypes. 

Aesthetic and emotional aspects of life, so long suppressed by the prevalent 
scientific habit of mind, are claiming recognition. The success of certain popular 
religious cults, which are strangers to genuine science, however much they claim 
the name, add their demands for a more comprehensive religious world-view. 
It is obvious that the traditional creeds were projected from a background now 
quite outgrown. A return to them is no longer possible. Mysticism has ever 
seized upon such periods of seeming confusion of thought. Just because the 
prevailing intellectual life is too narrow in respect to the vital things of the impul- 
sive and affective tendencies, and is emancipated from traditional dogmatism, 
a new opportunity is offered to the mystic to present his doctrine of the inability 
of knowledge to reach the highest reality. He recommends another path which it 
is the purpose of Miss Underbill's boon to explain as simply as possible. 

Mysticism may be defined both as a doctrine and as a practice with reference 
to the soul's attainment of union with God. Negatively it involves overcoming 
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the ordinary reliance upon the senses and the understanding in scaling the heights 
of the spirit. 

Practical Mysticism is the title Miss Underhill gives her book because it is 
designed to be a sort of manual to guide practical people to a successful cultivation 
of mystical experiences. The theory is accompanied throughout by directions for 
its application. In the preface she says: "I have merely attempted to put the 
view of the universe and man's place in it which is common to all mystics in plain 
and untechnical language, and to suggest the practical conditions under which 
ordinary persons may participate in their experience." She is probably as well 
qualified as any mystic of the present time to do this, as she has made an extended 
study of the history and psychology of the mystics which is embodied in her large 
work entitled Mysticism. 

The first three chapters of Practical Mysticism are devoted to "the reality 
and importance" of the faculty of mystical experiences "which all men possess 
in a greater or less degree." By this assertion Miss Underhill separates herself 
from modern psychology, which has shelved the "faculty" theory of mind, and 
from the older faculty psychology itself, which never posited a mystical faculty. 
An attempt is made to show that men have the power to achieve an intuitive 
union with reality, in much the same manner as the patriot knows his country, 
the artist the subject of his art, and the lover his beloved. The mystic experience 
is described as if it were identified with the passionate immediacy of intense f eeling. 
"The visionary is a mystic when his vision mediates to him an actuality beyond the 
reach of the senses. The philosopher is a mystic when he passes beyond thought to 
the pure apprehension of truth. The active man is a mystic when he knows his 
actions to be a part of a greater activity." Capacity for vivid, intense emotional 
appreciation of things which are usually seen prosaically would seem to be about 
the equivalent of the mystical faculty. In such moods one does feel a keen elation, 
a sense of higher "levels," a tang of wonder and mystery. The mystic interprets 
this to mean that one has attained deeper penetration into reality itself. 

In recommending this experience, it is customary to begin by discrediting 
the common-sense, ordinary view of the world. This is held to be fragmentary, 
subjective, and dull, while beyond it is another, lovelier world, "tinted with 
unimaginable wonders, alive with ultimate music." It is necessary, accordingly, 
to purify one's self from the common knowledge of the world, overridden as it is 
with convention and self-interest. 

This purification is achieved by the development of the power of will to control 
the attention. Attending to any object steadily for fifteen minutes, difficult as it 
is, brings rewards in new meaning, beauty, and power. Thus is attained, by 
repeated effort, the first stage of the contemplative fife. Involved in this is a 
realization of the disharmony and unreality of previous experience. It is a kind 
of "conviction of sin" which awakens the desire for drastic purgation. The con- 
flict which ensues is for the "severance of old habits, old notions, old prejudices," 
to kill out smaller centers of interest. A large disinterestedness is the goal of 
poet, artist, and saint alike. It has often led mystics to the practice of the most 
austere asceticism. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters of Practical Mysticism deal with the 
main forms or stages of mystical union. They illustrate a striking characteristic 
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of mystical literature in the matter of terminology. The terms are not those of 
scientific psychology, but are rather the words of emotional experience and of 
religious aspiration. It is consequently exceedingly difficult to hold them to 
strict, consistent usage. " Concentration," " recollection," and " illumination "are 
the stages. Illumination has three phases which are three ways of contemplating 
Reality. They are the apprehension of Reality as Becoming, as Being, and as 
Divine Reality. The first, the Natural World of Becoming, is flowing and chan- 
ging in perpetual flux and will be seen not to be separated by fixed barriers into 
different elements and objects, but all things will appear transformed by new 
meaning and beauty. "Because of your new sensitiveness, anthems will be 
heard of you from every gutter; poems of intolerable loveliness will bud for you 
on every weed." Every lowliest thing reflects the Transcendent Whole. In the 
second phase of illumination one realizes that the World of Becoming is not ulti- 
mate. You now begin to perceive each word in relation to the whole Poem to 
which it belongs. "Thanks to the development of the higher side of your con- 
sciousness, you are now lifted to a new poise; a direct participation in that simple, 
transcendent life, 'broken, yet not divided,' which gives to this time-world all its 
meaning and validity." The third stage is the achievement of a certain passive 
submission to Reality in which one ceases all anxious striving. "An attitude of 
perfect generosity, complete submission, willing acquiescence in anything that 
may happen — even in failure and death — is here your only hope." The advent of 
this experience is incalculable and beyond direct control. 

In all of her writings Miss Underhill makes much of the point that mysticism 
does not end in contemplation, but is rather a means to active effort. "The 
mystics are artists; and the stuff in which they work is most often human life. 
They want to heal the disharmony between the actual and the real.' ' Several his- 
toric examples are given and it is no doubt true that mysticism has often been 
accompanied by great practical efficiency. It might well be questioned, however, 
whether the same attention given to scientific training and efficiency in the 
service of lofty ideals would not bring even greater results. 

Professor Buckham is also sympathetic toward mysticism. He thinks of it as 
"spiritual enlightenment," as "the immediate sense of Supreme Reality." He 
seeks to free it from confusion with vagueness, otherworldliness, occultism, and 
magic. That which appeals to him seems to be the emphasis upon inner feeling 
and appreciation as contrasted with cold and prosaic intellectualism. His writ- 
ing is clearer and simpler than much of this literature, and several fresh interpre- 
tations are contributed in this book. The Mystic Way is marked off into four 
stages here. There is very little uniformity as to the number. The minimum 
is three. Five and seven stages are often indicated, and in The Book of the Nine 
Rocks there are nine. Our author enumerates Awakening, Purification (Purga- 
tion), Illumination, Unification. These are described in a direct and unusually 
comprehensible manner. 

A chapter is devoted to "Health Mysticism," in which Christian Science, 
New Thought, theosophy, and other such cults are included. These seek to rein- 
force the body, whereas the older mysticism sought to suppress it. While critical 
of its feeble metaphysics, the author says, "Everyone who cares for the furtherance 
of the spiritual life has reason to hail this recent mushroom mysticism, as a fresh 
indication of the unquenchable longing of the human heart for the Infinite." But 
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it is intellectually weak and morally incompetent. It is inconsistent in placing 
inordinate emphasis upon physical health. 

How moderate and cautious a mystic Professor Buckham is may be clearly 
seen in his chapter on the "Defects and Limitations of Mysticism," in which he 
discusses its tendency to extreme individualism with all its faults, its liability 
to extravagance and fanaticism, its minimizing of evil. In this connection he 
shows, too, that mysticism has not properly appreciated the institutional, political, 
social, and historical phases of life. 

In a discussion of mysticism and rationality an attempt is made to defend the 
familiar contention of mystics that there is a "higher reason" known also as 
intuition which they contrast sharply with ordinary judgment and inference. No 
modern psychologist, however, is quoted to justify such a doctrine of a transcend- 
ent reason. It is true that, in comparison with the labored processes of analysis 
and inference, intuition is sometimes used to indicate the quick comprehension 
which a trained mind achieves with reference to its familiar field. But this 
faculty is not something mysterious or transcendental. That it was so regarded 
in a prescientific age is not strange, but that it still confuses men familiar to a 
large extent with modern psychology is but another proof that the survivals from 
the earlier period endure long and are cleared away only with difficulty. 

The voluntaristic, functional view of psychology has been welcomed by many 
writers with mystical tendencies because it seems to reinstate the vaguer, less 
rational elements of experience. Professor James is a favorite authority in this 
connection. He was so ready to examine all phenomena, so hospitable to novel 
and academically tabooed subjects, that he has often been misunderstood. For 
example, because he was willing to examine cases and evidence in the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research he is commonly regarded as believing in spirit 
communication. As a matter of fact, he never expressed belief in these alleged 
phenomena, but distinctly declared that he was not convinced by the evidence. 
His attitude toward mysticism was much the same. The phenomena interested 
his hungry mind. The claims of having attained new modes of knowledge 
fascinated but did not persuade him. He explicitly said he did not share the 
mystic's states and made an excellent attempt to put them into an order of events 
rising from cases of simple emotion and memory through various kinds of intoxica- 
tion produced by alcohol, ether, opium, and religious mania. More will be said 
of the principle involved here in the discussion of the subconscious. 

The commendable reserve of Professor Buckham is seen in his treatment of 
normal mysticism. To satisfy him mysticism must avoid excessive speculation, 
must enter into service and be practical, must avoid the occult and magical. 
"Science, art, commerce, industry, labor, society — all may be made holy. This 
is what the mystics of the past could not, except in rare instances and with limited 
vision, see." 

The modern church is not the center of the present revival of interest in 
mysticism. That center is outside the church, and this is held to be a cause of 
serious concern. At the same moment, the church is not so vital and effective 
as it should be, especially in matters of worship. Emphasis upon social service 
is considered good, but it needs to be humanized and personalized. The develop- 
ment of the religion of the inner life may be the way to Christian unity. This is 
suggested by the present revolt against doctrinal theology and against literalism. 
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It is suggested that mysticism may even furnish a common ground for new under- 
standing and co-operation between Protestants and Catholics. The author 
regards mysticism as capable of taking on new forms, of appearing in social 
movements as well as in the lives of individuals, of belonging to a healthy natural- 
ism as well as to abnormal conditions, of displaying humor as well as austerity. 
In many passages in this suggestive book mysticism becomes almost, if not quite, 
identical with religion, thus broadening into indefiniteness. But when the term 
is used in its narrowest sense it becomes least convincing. Both facts suggest 
that something remains unsettled in the conception of mysticism itself. A 
chapter on mystical literature will open for the inquiring reader a world of strange 
but earnest writing and introduce him to a great company of eager souls who have 
had marvelous experiences which still await adequate interpretation. 

The Subconscious, by Joseph Jastrow, is brought into relation to the foregoing 
books because the phenomena with which it deals have so much in common with 
the problems of mysticism. Professor Jastrow represents the point of view and 
the methods of modern scientific psychology. His book does not deal with the 
questions of religion. Some of these were treated by him in an earlier book 
entitled Fact and Fable in Psychology. The volume under review deals with the 
subconscious in its normal, its abnormal, and its theoretical aspects. The general 
procedure is to show that there is no sudden break between the subconscious 
phenomena of normal, waking experience and the extreme, seemingly completely 
mysterious events of pathological forms. Thus in showing the mechanism of the 
subconscious, the case of Stevenson and his Brownies is brought in to illustrate 
the action of extra-marginal factors in such work as the serious literary achieve- 
ments of men of the first rank. Stevenson declared that they "do one half my work 
while I am asleep, and in all human likelihood do the rest for me as well, when I 
am wide awake and fondly suppose I do it for myself." Similar cases are cited 
from the work of scientific men and inventors. In the clearest thinking asso- 
ciative processes are at work of which the thinker is not at the moment aware. 

In the discussion of the way in which thought matures and ripens are to be 
found many suggestions of importance in the interpretation of mysticism. The 
mystic is ever striving to achieve vision and peace. When these are attained at 
last, they seem to be given from without and not to come in response to effort. 
Thus one labors at a problem in mathematics and seems to make no progress. 
Afterward, while one is taking a walk, without having the attention centered upon 
the problem, its solution occurs to consciousness. It is the same with the familiar 
case of recalling a forgotten name. The minister who selects the subjects of 
sermons a week or longer in advance will find material gathering to them in a most 
surprising way at times. 

Lapses of consciousness occur in all sorts of people and in most unexpected 
ways. Illustrations are abundant: "A, already retired for the night, leaves his 
bed to lock the door and finds it securely fastened; B, working at his desk on a 
warm summer day, decides to remove his coat and finds he has already done so." 
Dreams present a wealth of informing illustrations of the activity of the subcon- 
scious and of its dependence upon normal activity. We often dream of those 
things which were most in consciousness when we went to sleep. "Dreaming 
may thus be viewed as a reversion to a more primitive type of thought, the less 
developed procedure being due negatively to the loss of voluntary regulation, and 
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positively to the imaginative musings and self-contained reveries to which the 
natural movement of the mind dominantly trends." Dreams were once held to be 
important media of revelation, channels through which new information came, 
but that view is no longer held. Other strange forms of mental activity, such as 
occur under intoxication or great religious excitement, have similarly been credited 
with supernatural significance, but are no longer. 

There are, for example, the phenomena of the divided self or the dissociated 
consciousness, as in somnambulism, hypnotism, and hysteria. In all of these 
cases the individual is not aware of the different r61es he takes, and yet there are 
definite relations between the seemingly widely separated selves. It is possible 
for a trained observer to discover the connections and to reintegrate the personality 
so that the subject no longer suffers from extreme changes of the self. It will be 
well to keep in mind while reading these interesting cases that the mystic's tran- 
scendental consciousness is probably not so radically different from his usual self 
as are these selves of the various types of dissociated personality. 

The mystics, of the extreme types at least, may well be viewed as subject 
to various suggestions which gradually build up definite attitudes and habits. 
At first the difficulty in concentrating attention upon supersensuous reality is 
very great, but every effort made to achieve this end helps to impress upon the 
subject the existence and actuality of that with which he seeks union. At length, 
sometimes only after years of struggle and prayer, the mystical self, so to speak, 
is so fully formed that the devotee attains a sense of effortless unity. He seems 
taken up and held within a Power greater than himself and outside himself. 
Whether he is blessed with visions and comforting voices depends much upon his 
temperament and his mental imagery. That he should insist upon talking of such 
experiences in words of devotion and emotional exaltation is not strange. Neither 
is it marvelous that he should be unable to describe to others what he experiences in 
these states. They are events truly of another order from his normal life, and 
for him they may have the value of divine illumination, but they are not on that 
account superior to psychological investigation and explanation. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that as yet no sufficient treatment of mysti- 
cism has been undertaken by modern psychology. Beginnings at the task have 
been made by James and Leuba and Coe, but the comprehensive investigation and 
interpretation remain for the future. As yet the mystics have written too exclu- 
sively as reporters and apologists for mysticism, while the psychologists have been 
preoccupied with other tasks. 
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